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Detail from Map 2: Union and Confederate Defense Lines. 
(“Set Your Spades to Work” page 12) 
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Women trim a soldier’s hair. 
(“Loosening the Ties That Bind” page 24) 
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John Brown 
(“John Brown, the Election of Lincoln, 
and the Civil War” page 78) 
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The Chancellorsville Campaign of 1863 marked a turning point in 
the use of field fortifications in the Civil War’s eastern theatre. An 
analysis of the works employed by both sides during these days provides 
interesting insights, and opens to question many of the interpretations 


on the subject put forth by historians. —Earl J. Hess 


LOOSENING THE TIES THAT BIND 


During the antebellum years, Northerners embraced an idealized view 
of domestic life, in which women—through their virtue, morality, and 
spirituality—exerted great influence over their families. With the 


coming of the Civil War, however, a dramatic change in the picture of 


Northern domesticity occurred. Their men away, Yankee women saw 
their ability to draw on the domestic sphere as a source of feminine 


authority diminish—much to their dismay. —Nina Silber 


THE FIGHTING DOCTOR 


The compelling story of Bernard John Dowling Irwin, the Irish-born 
physician who served during the war as medical inspector of the Army 


of the Ohio. —John H. Fahey, M.D. 
MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 


This first of a two-part, in-depth examination of the performance of 
Major General George Gordon Meade, commander of the Army of 


the Potomac, during the Battle of Gettysburg focuses on the general's 


plans for, and actions during, the opening fighting on July 1. 


—Robert Himmer 


RAISING THE BLOCKADE 


In the early hours of January 31, 1863, two rebel ironclads—the CSS 
Palmetto State and CSS Chicora—slipped out of Charleston Harbor 
under the cover of darkness. Their goal: surprise, ram, and sink ships 
of the enemy blockading force, breaking the Federal stranglehold on 


the city of Charleston in the process. —R. Thomas Campbell 


JOHN BROWN, THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN, AND 


THE CIVIL WAR 


If John Brown and his band of twenty-one raiders had not attacked 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, in October 1859 in an effort to provoke slave 
revolts in the South, would the Civil War have broken out when it did, 
in April 1861? Would slavery have been formally abolished four years 


after that? —David S. Reynolds 
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THE CIVIL WAR? 


Was Confederate defeat inevitable, or was there some combination of 
decisions and events that could have enabled the South to win its 
independence? A panel of distinguished Civil War historians tackles 
this long-debated question. —William W. Freehling, Allen C. Guelzo, 
Bruce Levine, Richard M. McMurry, James M. McPherson, and Stephen 
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“ W. Sears 
Detail from Kurz & Allison's “Battle of Antietam.” 26 AS PLAIN AS A DEEP SCAR 


(“Could the Confederacy Have Won the Civil War?” page 12) By 1864 Major General Winfield Scott Hancock had earned the 

- — common soldier’s respect as the best corps commander in the Army 
of the Potomac. A debilitating wound received at Gettysburg, 
however, had greatly affected the general, and when his famed II 
Corps met the enemy on August 25 at Reams’ Station, “Hancock the 
Superb” was anything but. —Allen C. Guelzo 


38 MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 


This second of a two-part, in-depth examination of the performance 
of Major General George Gordon Meade, commander of the Army of 
the Potomac, during the Battle of Gettysburg focuses on the general’s 
plans for, and actions during, the fighting on July 2 and 3. 

—Robert Himmer 


54 SUPPORTING THE TROOPS 


The bond between soldiers and civilians during the Civil War was 
strong, and took many forms. —Steven E. Woodworth 


64 THE WORST SIGHT | EVER SAW 


The story of the fierce battle at Peachtree Creek in Georgia on July 20, 
1864, as told from the perspective of the men of the 154th New York 
Infantry, a veteran regiment in Brigadier General John White Geary’s 
Second (“White Star”) Division. —Mark H. Dunkelman 


82 A PHILOSOPHER’S DEFENSE OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


In September 1863 Cambridge philosopher Henry Sidgwick received 
a lengthy letter about the war in America from his friend and former 
classmate Jermyn Cowell, son of the British economist and 
Confederate sympathizer John Welsford Cowell. Published here in its 
entirety, the younger Cowell’s letter provides an insightful look into 
British attitudes about the war. —Charles Priestley 
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Map detail: Meade’s Attack Plan, Afternoon of July 2, 1863. 
(“July 2-3, 1863” page 38) 
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Sutler cart at Bailey’s Cross Roads. 
(“Supporting the Troops” page 54) 
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Detail from Map 2: Herron’s First Attack, Noon to 2 P.M. 
(“Thunder In The Ozarks” page 12) 
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General Ulysses S. Grant 
(“Grant’s Rise from Obscurity” page 60) 


Two 11-inch Dahlgren guns in the turret 
of the the USS Monitor. 
(“Guns of the Keokuk” page 80) 
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THUNDER IN THE OZARKS 


Following up on his defeat at Cane Hill, Major General Thomas C. 
Hindman led his Confederates on an offensive against the command 
of Brigadier General James G. Blunt. The resulting battle at Prairie 
Grove, Arkansas, on December 7, 1862, would prove to be of great 
strategic significance to the war in the trans-Mississippi. 

—William L. Shea 


VIKINGS OF THE SOUTH 


Driven by a mixture of patriotism and profit, Confederate privateers 
struck fear into the Union merchant marine and Northern commercial 
interests in 1861. —Mark Weitz 


FATEFUL ENCOUNTER 


How Elmer Ellsworth and James Jackson, two men extraordinarily 
different in so many ways, became united in death in May 1861, among 
the war’s first casualties. —David Detzer 


JAY’S MILL 


On the late afternoon of September 18, 1863, twenty-nine-year-old 
Colonel Daniel McCook led his brigade from Rossville, Georgia, to 
support Union cavalry located at Reed’s Bridge, about six miles to the 
southeast. Little could he have known that within twelve hours, he and 
his men would find themselves involved in fierce fighting that would 
mark the opening phase of the Battle of Chickamauga. —Larry J. Daniel 


GRANT’S RISE FROM OBSCURITY 


As commander-in-chief, Abraham Lincoln faced many challenges in 

winnowing the army to find his ultimately triumphant military chief— 

Ulysses S. Grant. A little-known Currier & Ives print—entitled “The 

Champions of the Union”—helps bring Lincoln’s problem to life. 
—Carl R. Schenker, Jr. 


MANUFACTURING A WAR 


The story of the Ames Manufacturing Company, a family owned factory 
in Chicopee, Massachusetts, that by the end of the war had established 
itself as one of the Union’s most important private providers of side 
arms, swords, light artillery, and heavy ordnance. —Jacqueline T. Lynch 


GUNS OF THE KEOKUK 

Sunk by rebel guns during an April 7, 1863, attack on Charleston by 
Rear Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont, the USS Keokuk soon again became 
the target of Confederate forces, who coveted the downed ironclad’s 
two Dahlgren smoothbore cannon. —Derek Smith 
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12 WHEN METAL MEETS METTLE 


When faced with the hard realities of military life, Civil 
War soldiers had to find ways in which to adapt, survive, 
and persevere. —Stephen Berry 


24 JOHNNY REB, BILLY YANK, AND BETTY SUE 
In between the patriotic parades and grueling marches, 
the horrors of battle and the tedium of delay, Civil War 


Detail from Winslow Homer's “The surgeon at soldiers’ thoughts often turned to love and lust. 


work at the rear during an engagement.” Th 
—Thomas P. Low 
(“When Metal Meets Mettle” page 12) 4 


a “gamers! 34 “LIKE A HANDLE ON A JUG” 

7 An examination of how and why the bond between the 
rank-and-file of the Union army and their commander- 
in-chief, Abraham Lincoln, grew stronger as the war 
progressed. —Chandra Miller Manning 


48 REFUSING TO FIGHT 
Not all Union and Confederate soldiers gave fully of 
themselves on the battlefield. The breakdown of combat 
morale could take many forms, some of them subtle, 
some blatant. —Earl J. Hess 


60 “HIS EYES INDICATED WILDNESS AND FEAR” 


The sights and sounds of combat left a lasting 
psychological impression on many Union veterans, who 
suffered from what would be viewed today as post- 


passing Union troops in November 1861. traumatic stress disorder. —Eric T. Dean Jr. 
(“Like a Handle on a Jug” page 34) 


— = 72 BATTLELINES & HEADLINES 

i What did Northern and Southern whites expect of black 
military recruits? What motivated blacks to enlist? How 
were the battlefield accomplishments of black soldiers 
discussed publicly? An inquiry into the press’ handling of 
the “negro soldier” question opens a door for finding 
answers. —Andrew S. Coopersmith 
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Thomas Nast’s depiction of a black regiment in action. 
(“Battlelines & Headlines” page 72) 
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12 “A MOST HORRIBLE NATIONAL SIN” 


During the Civil War, one out of every seven prisoners 
of war perished while in confinement. Were these deaths 
avoidable, and, if so, who is to blame for the deplorable 
conditions that led to the suffering of captives on both 


NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Pism Haspitit, sides? —Charles W. Sanders Jr. 
A depiction of the hospital buildings at Point 32 “LET NO MAN PRATE OF COMPROMISE” 
Lookout prison for Confederates, sketched by John The story of Anna Elizabeth Dickinson, young 


acob Omenhausser c. 1864. : : a) ciseecaes 
“4 ei MR pai al Sin” page 12) Philadelphia Quaker and daughter of abolitionists, 


— wit whose oratorical skills during the war earned her 
celebrity status.—J. Matthew Gallman 


44 REPEATING RIFLES 

By 1860 the advance of nineteenth-century industrial- 
ization and technology had led to the development of 
two practical breechloading repeating magazine rifles, 
the Henry and the Spencer. Union army commanders 
who adopted these weapons faced a tactical learning 
curve on how best to use these revolutionary arms in 
combat.—Joseph G. Bilby 


56 BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER (AND SISTER) 


Americans in the nineteenth century idealized the family 
as a foundation of national stability, and yet countless 


Berdan's Sharpshooters skirmishing in the families split over the Civil War. Their efforts to under- 
meadow wheatfield during the Seven Days Battles. stand their differences are revealing of the complexity of 


Uhrig He ee Civil War loyalty. —Amy Murrell Taylor 


| 70 LINCOLN, DAVIS, AND THE DAHLGREN RAID 

A leading Civil War scholar makes the case that 
Abraham Lincoln, to promote the prospect of peace in 
1864, conceived and authorized an attempt on the life 
of Jefferson Davis, and young Union officer Ulric 
Dahlgren was the agent he selected to carry out the 
mission. —David E. Long 
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Colonel Ulric Dahlgren 
(“Lincoln, Davis, and the Dahlgren Raid” page 70) 
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| 12 NEW BIRTH: GETTYSBURG 


How the creation of the Soldiers’ National Cemetery in Gettysburg 
infused the battered Pennsylvania town with a new spirit and con- 
fronted it with new challenges. —Gabor Boritt 


20 THE BATTLE OF GALVESTON 


Before dawn on January 1, 1863, Confederate forces under the com- 
mand of Major General John Bankhead Magruder recaptured the 
city of Galveston, Texas, in an engagement that would deserve to be 
a finalist, if not the outright winner, in a contest to select the strang- 
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Map detail from “Confederate Approach and Naval Action.” 


(“The Battle of Galveston” page 20) est battle of the Civil War. —Edward T. Cotham Jr. 
(acter) 34 WHO WAS WILLIAM 6. OATES? 
Riarp Shicteve ddadee Confederate officer William Oates might best be known as Colonel 
ra YN ae Joshua L. Chamberlain’s chief adversary in the fight for Little Round 
vs Lo yp aati Top during the Battle of Gettysburg. But as Oates’ recent biogra- 


ff i 


pher notes, there was much more to the man worthy of our atten- 
tion. —Glenn W. LaFantasie 


44 ON THE SKIRMISH LINE IN VIRGINIA 


The story of the development of a light infantry—or sharpshooter— 
force in the Army of Northern Virginia, one that achieved superi- 
ority over the enemy’s counterpart and that greatly prolonged the 
Confederate army’s ability to stay in the field. —Fred L. Ray 


60 FORT PILLOW DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


ay oh On April 12, 1864, Confederates under the command of Brigadier 

General Nathan B. Forrest overwhelmed the defenses of Fort Pillow, 
siCanteanisia siaeerone nabnase which was garrisoned by a combination of white and black Union 

(“On the Skirmish Line in Virginia” page 44) soldiers, many of whom were killed after laying down their arms. 

—— —— Why did this massacre occur? And.who truly was to blame? 

. —John Cimprich 


76 EQUATORIAL TEMPTATIONS 


During the early months of 1865 the CSS Shenandoah sailed among 
the South Pacific’s scattered archipelagoes, having been dispatched 
there to destroy the Union’s far-flung fleet of civilian whaling ships. 
The Confederate raider’s visit to Ascension Island, a popular stop- 
over for passing vessels, would constitute one of the unlikeliest epi- 
sodes—and settings—in the entire annals of Civil War literature. 
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12 THE BATTLE OF BLAIR’S LANDING 


At Blair’s Landing in April 1864, Confederate major general Richard 
Taylor encountered his best opportunity to inflict a devastating blow 
to Major General Nathaniel P. Banks’ Union invaders during the Red 
River Campaign in Louisiana.—Curtis Milbourn and Gary Joiner 


22 FIRE AND WATER 
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In the wake of the firing on Fort Sumter, federal authorities moved to 


Map detail from Blair’s Landing: Confederate Retreat. safeguard the Gosport Navy Yard—the vital ship-building and repair 
(“The Battle of Blair’s Landing” page 12) facilities located near Norfolk, Virginia—from the rebels. The result 


was the greatest disaster to befall the U.S. Navy before the twentieth 
century.— Nelson D. Lankford 


32 THE NEIGHBORS’ WAR 


For most of the time the Union battled the Confederacy, Northerners 
were fighting among themselves in a dispute so bitter and contentious 
that Lincoln himself called it the “fire in the rear.’—Jennifer L. Weber 


48 “ONE HOUR'S HARD FIGHTING” 


For the untested men of the 4th Iowa Cavalry, the brief but fierce fight 
at Hill’s Plantation, Mississippi, would serve as a memorable 
introduction to Civil War combat. —Jeff Giambrone 


62 WHAT GERMAN AMERICANS FOUGHT FOR 


An examination, based on evidence gathered from a wide array of 
immigrant letters, of German Americans during the Civil War. 
—Walter D. Kamphoefner 
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U.S. NAVAL HISTORICAL CENTER 


~The Merrimac destroyed during the burning of the 74 WOUNDED MEN IN BLUE 
Norfolk Navy Yard, April 19, 1861. From September 1864 through February 1866, hundreds of Union 
(“Fire and Water” page 22) 


soldiers, convalescing from battle wounds in New York City’s Central 
Park Hospital, acceded to the request of Rev. William Oland Bourne, 
the hospital’s chaplain, to record their thoughts and recollections in 
his autograph books, which today provide readers with an insightful 
look into the attitudes of veteran northern soldiers. 

—Stephen A. Goldman, M.D. 


86 THE MOST SIGNIFICANT BOOKS OF 2006 


A Civil War historian compiles his list of the most important titles 
published on the conflict during 2006.—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 
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